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thousand important Greek words. The first list is arranged in a 
series of groups in the formation of which much skill has been 
shown. Some of these groups are based on root-relationship, 
others on similarity of meaning. In each case the definition is 
short and clean-cut, synonyms are nicely discriminated, and 
important idioms are mentioned. In connection with this list, 
English derivatives are given in small capitals, and I^atin deriva- 
tives in heavy faced type. A few cognate Anglo-Saxon words 
are added in italics. Each of these lists might easily have been 
increased, but as the author evidently intended to make them 
merely suggestive, we would not criticise his work. The second 
list contains the same Greek words as the first, but the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical and no definitions are given. 

The author suggests that two minutes a day will be a sufficient 
amount of time for the teacher to devote to this work, and it 
seems possible that this may be true. Twice or three times this 
amount of time, however, might easily be spared for a few weeks, 
just as the class is entering upon the real work of translation. 
With a vocabulary of a thousand well selected words, the student 
would easily read a great many sentences at sight, and would get 
vastly more satisfaction out of his work than by the usual pain- 
ful and thumb-hardening process. 

There is just enough of the philological element to interest. 
The derivatives given are all of a character which attracts by 
their perfect plausibility, rather than those which strike the 
average boy as being far-fetched. This is certainly wise, for a too 
recondite study of derivations often discourages, and leads the 
tyro to a general scepticism on the subject. 

The book is elegantly printed with new type in the best style 
of the Athenaeum Press. The inevitable typographical error oc- 
curs; but will doubtless be corrected at once. On the whole the 
Word List is a valuable addition to the apparatus of the Greek 
recitation xoom. 

Vernon Purinton Squires. 

State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

French Reader, on the Cumulative Method. With vocabulary, 
grammatical references, and synoptical tables. By Adolphb 
Drbyspring, Ph.D. American Book Company : New York. 
1892. pp. 171. 

This reader is written for children, and is the story of a boy's 
schooling under a wise and benevolent teacher. The teacher, 
Mr. Bonhomme, is portrayed with fidelity and consistency, ex- 
cept in the episode of the cat, page 46. This incident would be 
hardly consistent with the character. 

The vocabulary employed is an exceedingly usable one. Few 
words are found that might not occur in any ordinary conversa- 
tion. This is the chief merit of the book. The numerous illus- 
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trations will be interesting to children. The paper is good, the 
type large, and the lines well leaded, making a handsome printed 
page. At the bottom of each page is given a scheme of ques- 
tions for assistance and suggestion in conversation upon the topics 
read. 

The text seems to be tolerably free from errors, though a rapid 
reading showed the following : celle-la without accent, last line, 
page 27 ; faissait for faisait, line 7, page 36 ; interrogation point 
omitted, line 11, page 43 ; geuxiox yeux, line 1, page 66 ; I would 
for / should, line 1, page 70 ; baisant for baissant, line 2 from 
bottom, page 72 ; ne . . . pas should be omitted in qui ne nous 
manque pas, lines 3 and 4, page 79; a should be avail, line 21, 
page 83 ; generait stands for g&nerait, line 15, page 90 ; esperons 
for espSrons, line 19 page 97 ; sScouer for secouer, line 4, page 98 ; 
s'Stendil for s'itendit, line 9, page 98. 

Not mentioning a number of expressions of doubtful authority, 
what would a Parisian say to palates (line 1, page 47) for pommes 
de terre ; and dissatisfaction (spelled disatis/action in line 10, page 
92) for micontentement ? 

The addition of the last seventy-one pages is of doubtful ad- 
visability. The arrangement of the fifty-six pages of grammati- 
cal references and tables is not adapted to the use of young 
pupils, while the vocabulary at the end of the book is incom- 
plete, and, in any case, would be of little use in a book of this 
grade. 

T. B. Bronson. 

Lawrenceville School. 

Civil Government in the United States Considered with Some Ref- 
erence to its Origins. By John Fiske. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co. 1891. pp. xxx, 360. 

"Whatever else it may be, ' government ' is the power which 
imposes taxes. ' ' At this conclusion Mr. Fiske arrives in half-a- 
dozen lucid pages, and its simplicity is typical of his method. 
Although his book could not have been written by an author un- 
familiar with the development of political theory and with 
modern historical methods of political investigation, he does not 
bewilder the pupil with superfluous speculations as to the origin 
of the State, or the Social Contract, or with demonstrations of 
the "organic" nature of political society. He contents himself 
with emphasizing, through the concrete and familiar fact of taxa- 
tion, the essential idea that government involves compulsion. 
He then takes up — since he is writing a text-book of government 
in a democracy, a country where the people rule — that form of 
government in which the people rule, that is, exercise compulsion, 
most simply and directly. In other words, he begins with local 
government. 

For abstract political institutions, devoid of known parentage 



